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Community and Social Halls 
By Walter H. Kilham 


ee: N the general awakening which 

has developed in the United 
States since the war, the desire 
41s of the people for convenient and 
attractive meeting-places is stronger than 
ever before. The number and elaboration 
of the new churches, film theatres and 
mammoth auditoriums has grown beyond 
all belief; arenas for boxing, stadiums for out- 
door and gymnasiums for indoor sports have 
increased and multiplied in the land; every 
“plant” or company headquarters building has 
its assembly-room, but none of these fills the 
want of every community for a meeting-place 
of its own, free from commercial or religious 
atmosphere, not large enough to be lost in, but 
still big enough to accommodate the crowd, and 
the kind of a place which belongs to the whole 
town. 

This desire occurs everywhere, in small 
country villages and in lusty growing cities 
like Babbitt’s Zenith, but especially in prosper- 
ous suburban communities near enough to large 
cities to want a sophisticated social life, but not 
so near as to lose their identity in metropolitan 
activities. Most places of this sort possess small 
auditoriums in connection with the church par- 
ish houses, or halls attached to the schoolhouses, 
_as well as a barn-like structure used for town- 
meetings and the like. All of these, however, 
seem to be surrounded with a sort of aura of a 
kind which discourages the atmosphere of so- 
ciability—the greatly desired objective in com- 
munity entertainments. And by that term one 
comprehends the kind of entertainment which 
might interest every one in the town, apart from 
religious or class affiliations. Church parlors, 
even when done by the best architects, are not 
usually available for dancing, while most school- 
halls seem to exhale a reminiscent odor of 
arithmetic and grammar, perfectly proper in 
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every way but likely to act as a damper on 
the most promising evening. The word 
“community” used in this way is a sort of 
outgrowth of the war, and it may be about 
the only tangible benefit resulting from 
it; anyway, most places are feeling the 
need of a convenient, cheerful, and at- 
tractive meeting-place oe the multifarious 
functions of a live suburban community. 

For such a building flexibility is the one 
great desideratum, for not only are the wants 
of the audience many but a new want is con- 
ceived every minute. A genuine community 
evening begins with a “banquet,” served efh- 
ciently and expeditiously by the local caterer. 
There are those who may desire to attend in 
order to hear the speaking but without partak- 
ing of food, and these listeners will want good 
seats. It would be entirely in order for one of 
the speakers to wish to emphasize his points 
with motion or stereopticon pictures. After this 
is over the main show of the evening would be 
a play or operetta, produced by amateur or pro- 
fessional talent, which needs adequate facilities 
for modern presentation. This would take an 
hour or two, after which the older people would 
be ready to call it a day and go home, but to the 
younger set, the players and their friends, it 
would only be the edge of the evening and just 
about time, considering that the orchestra is on 
the spot, to begin dancing. All these, and sev- 
eral other things besides, have to be done in the 
same hall, and the necessary moving of tables 
and seats on the floor must be done not only 
quickly and without undue disturbance but with 
provision for keeping the people seated at all 
times. Moreover, it helps a lot if, during the 
dancing for example, the people in the bal- 
conies can have an unobstructed view of the en- 
tire floor, and also if a member of the stag line, 
temporarily losing his studied air of indiffer- 
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Exterior of the Cary Memorial. 
architecture of Lexington the exterior trim is of wood 


ence at the sight of a tangerine-lipped vision 
above the balcony rail, could convey his desire 
for a dance without the exhausting effort of 
climbing any stairs. Seriously speaking, too, 
this same feature takes on an added value when 
the hall is used for a town meeting, as any 
speaker is always in full view of every one pres- 
ent, except for a small space under the rear 
balcony. And to complete the programme, un- 
less there is enough parking space outside for 
everybody’s automobile the whole thing 1s go- 
ing to be useless. 


L 


All this can be done, but it takes some 
thought, and it has been done in a building just 
completed in Lexington, Mass., for the trus- 
tees of the Isaac Harris Cary Educational Fund, 
and presented by them to the town for public 
use. 

The main feature of this building is an au- 
ditorium of the so-called “arena” type which 


In conformity to the early 


seats something over a thousand people. From 
the central portion of the floor, which is of ma- 
ple, level, and furnished with 400 portable 
seats, rise stepped balconies beginning about five 
feet above the floor. By means of a series of 
doors in the oak panelling of the balcony fronts, 
these seats can be slid into spaces under the 
balconies in not over ten minutes. Corridors 
for promenading surround the hall and provide 
circulation. In the north corridor a part of the 
under-balcony space is arranged for the serving 
of food, either on the buffet system or by 
waiters to tables placed on the level part of the 
floor. 

The stage is 30 by 64 ft. in size, with pro- 
scenium 32 ft. wide by 21 ft. high and is pro- 
vided with fire and draw curtains, footlights, 
musicians’ pit, borders, drops, wings, grid, pin- 
rail balcony, complete switchboard, scenery 
door, silver screen, automatic sprinklers, and all 
usual stage accessories, as well as a velvet cy- 
clorama for use in concerts and when the en- 
tire stage is not desired. Dressing-rooms, make- 
up rooms, storage, etc., are located under the 
stage. The dressing-cubicles are made of denim 
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The Brookline 
High School pro- 
vides the type of 
auditorium that 
is arranged for 
double duty, 
affording the citi- 
zens a place of 
entertainment by 
night without 
Sacrificing any 
of the practical 
school purposes 


curtains on gas-pipe rods, an arrangement suffi- 
ciently professional for all needs. 

The rear of the balcony is fitted with a 
double booth containing a motion-picture pro- 
jector and a slide projector complete, while as 
a concession for added seating-space the main 
floor is sloped at the rear under a projection of 
the balcony. Space for a future organ is pro- 
vided above the proscenium. 

The social and cultural needs of a progres- 
sive community are not entirely met by the large 
auditorium. Many smaller activities and socie- 
ties require moderate-sized committee and 
meeting rooms. A lecture hall is therefore ar- 
ranged on the lower floor with a seating capac- 
ity of about 150, with stage, motion-picture and 
slide-projector booth, fixed armchair seats, and 
a separate outside entrance. Elsewhere the 
building contains three committee rooms 20 by 
20 ft. in size and an exhibition-room about 22 
by 37 ft. suitable for exhibitions of either art 
or antiques. Smoking-room, toilets, and check- 
ing facilities with 900 hooks are provided off 
the lower lobby. 

Exterior materials are “Harvard” water- 
struck brick, painted-wood cornice and pilasters, 
granite steps and platforms with iron lamps, etc. 
The cost of the whole building, in fireproof 
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construction, with furnishings was about $350,- 
000 or approximately 49 cents per cubic foot 
for the building itself. 


Another type of community hall is that in 
which a school auditorium is arranged for 
double duty, so as to afford the citizens a good 
place of entertainment by night while not in- 
terfering with practical school purposes by day. 
For such purposes the hall ought to stand as 
free as possible from the main school and be 
provided with well-separated entrances and 
lobbies so that wandering or inquisitive units of 
the general public would not be able to pene- 
trate into the school-building itself. 

The High School Auditorium at Brookline, 
Mass., is a good example of this type. This 
was a case of a highly urban community of 
40,000 people forming almost an integral part 
of the City of Boston, amply furnished with 
plenty of halls suitable for assemblies and ban- 
quets, but absolutely without any meeting-place 
suitable for dramatic or musical productions be- 
fore large audiences, and in planning the new 
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ADDITION TO WENTWORTH _ INSTITUTE 
BOSTON, MASS. 
KILHAM, HOPKINS & GREELEY 
ARCHITECTS 
9 Park Street Boston, Mass 


== 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


POSSIBLE 
CLASS ROOMS 
ON THIS SIDE 


CONNECTING CORRIDOR 


EXISTING BUILDING 


Of the type with a level teakwood floor, used for stage performances, dancing, suppers, or merely as a gathering-place 


e 


High School it was felt that this need should 
be recognized. 

This hall, which seats 1,200 people, has 
more of the features of a regular theatre than 
the Lexington building. The floor is sloped 
and the single balcony goes straight across the 
end, carried on the usual cantilever trusses. It 
varies from standard theatre design, however, 
by having large windows on each side, which 
for evening performances are closed by light- 
proof curtains. The stage is 45 by 65 ft., with 
proscenium opening of 42 ft., and, besides a 
full equipment of regular stage accessories, 1s 
provided with a set of demountable bleachers 
which will accommodate a cantata or chorus of 
300 voices, or, as happens annually, the entire 
graduating class of the school. 


Special attention has been paid to the dress- 
ing-room facilities, which are located in three 
stories at the side of the stage, furnished with 


all facilities. A complete motion-picture equip- 
ment is also included. 

The gallery foyer is top lighted and treated 
as an art gallery where loan exhibitions can be 
held or the work of the school art department 
be shown. 

Distinguished from the foregoing in not 
having any distinctly theatre-like features, the 
new Common Room of the Wentworth Insti- 
tute in Boston is just a great room where, with 
a little imagination, any kind of a time can be 
had. It is true there is a stage with dressing- 
rooms, stage lighting, fire curtain, and a fine 
motion-picture equipment, but the room, which ~ 
is 56 by 108 ft. and 30 ft. high, has a level 
teakwood floor, without balconies. It can be 
and is used by the students for entertainments, 
dancing, suppers, or just sitting around, and 
sometimes all these purposes at once. The walls 
are oak panelled to 14 ft. high, with Italian 
Travertine above that, and the acoustics are 
perfect without special treatment—in fact, for 
a student hall it is probably more suitable than 
a highly developed type would be. 

And then there are the small villages which 
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Common room of the Wentworth Institute. 


The ceiling 1s thirty feet high, 


the walls oak-panelled nearly half way up 
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Wentworth common room, looking toward stage 
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Exterior of the Wentworth Institute common room 
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Town Hall for the Village of Newfields, N. H., combining with the small requirements of 
the selectmen an auditorium and banquet-room for the community 


want an attractive hall, neat and clean, for their 
dances and entertainments, instead of the old 
and stuffy church rooms. For this sort of place 
there is the little hall now in course of con- 
struction for a small New Hampshire village, 
shown herewith. It is an easily accessible sim- 
ple hall, seating about 200, but with the in- 
evitable motion-picture screen and booth, a 
check-room for outer garments, a stage, and 
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Plans of the Newfields Town Hall. 


dressing-rooms; down-stairs, a kitchen and 
“banquet hall.” Add an office for the almost 
negligible Selectmen and you have a building 
that acts on the indifference of the villagers like 
a dose of oxygen. A community building is a 
sure cure for civic lethargy, social clannishness, 
and religious intolerance in any town—unbe- 
lievers have only to come and watch. Those 
who have tried it know! 


DRESSING Room 


AUDITORIUM 
43/07 


fo" x 30°07 


Cueck Room 


MAIN ENTRANCE 


. First Floor PLAN- 
Seale wammcph fF. 


The auditorium seats about two hundred 


Scandinavian Notes 


FROM PHOTOGRAPHS AND SKETCHES GATHERED IN AN 
ARCHITECTURAL PILGRIMAGE IN THE SUMMER OF 1928 
BY ALLEN TAFT SQUIRE AND ROBERT DOULTON STOTT 


Part One. Part Two will appear in the following issue 


Tenement residence, Helsingfors, Finland. Architect, Brygmann. An excellent example of 
one of the many new apartments of brick faced with white plaster. Note the gray cement base 
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C. G. Rosenberg 


The Hogalid Church, Stockholm. Architect, Ivar Fustus Tengbom. The walls are gray plaster; 
wooden organ screen in blue, yellow, and gray, occasionally relieved by bright color; balcony, 
lower portion of rear wall, and pews, pale yellow, dull blue, and black painted wood 
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aie Railroad station, Helsingfors, Finland. Architect, Eliel Saarinen. A general view of the 
main and west entrances. Red grantte walls with metal window bays and grilles are surmounted 
by black tin roofing 
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Sketch notes to indicate the character of interior detail 


Clock tower rising from the eastern entrance 
colonnade. Open porch with stone balustrade and 
white wooden flower-boxes 
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Tower detail of the Helsingfors station. Architect, Eliel Saarinen. The winged-wheel motif, 
noted at the top of the metal section, has been used considerably as ornament throughout the 
building 
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NOTES 


OrFice anp Topacco-News SHop, THE SHERRY-NETHERLAND, NEw York City 


SCHULTZE & WEAVER, ARCHITECTS; 


BUCHMAN & KAHN, ASSOCIATE ARCHITECTS 


Materials: 


Floor in public space, of marble; back of 
counters, of wood; in humidor room, of brick. 
Base of wood where there is wood floor, and 
marble where floor is marble. Registers and 
grilles in front of radiators, of bronze; coun- 
ter-screen at cashier’s desk, of cast bronze; walls 
and counter-fronts, of painted wood; cornice, 
of wood; ceiling, furred plaster; ornament 
painted where flat, and of composition where 
in relief. 


Humidor: 


Space of 6’ 6” by 4’ 6”, provided behind 
glass display counter, with walls and slat-shelves 
of cedar; reflection in ceiling runs length of 
room; double-glazed windows between carved 
wood mullions look out into public space; ceil- 
ing height, a! ging 


/ 


Glass Display-Counter for Tobacco: 


3° 9” from floor to top of glass; below glass 
show-case space provided with panelled doors, 


zine lining, and slat-shelf. Behind display- 
counter and below double-glazed windows, com- 
partments similarly provided with zine lining. 


Mag azine Rack: 


Tiers made of walnut for books; folding 
doors in front, consisting of clear plate glass in 
single lights, with groove cuts for muntins. 


Telephone Booths: 


Soundproof; clear leaded glass doors; wood 
floors. 


Location: 


Unit of office and tobacco-news shop located 
immediately off main lobby, adjacent to en- 
trance to dining-room. (Its compactness of plan 
makes it adaptable to hotel or tobacco-shop 
crowded for space, and its design is so well 
studied for scale as to be an excellent object 


lesson for problems other than merely that of 


an apartment-hotel office. ) 


Main Floor Plan, showing the inconspicuous location of office 
and tobacco-news shop in the lobby 
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ARCHITECTS; 


& WEAVER, 


SCHULTZE 
BUCHMAN & KAHN, ASSOCIATE 


anD Tospacco-News SHop, THE SHERRY-NETHERLAND, NEW York City 
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INDUCED OBSOLESCENCE 


HEN Mr. Charles F. Abbott, director of 

the American Institute of Steel Construc- 
tion, expresses his thoughts he usually says some- 
thing worth hearing. In a recent address in Seat- 
tle he urged the scientific promotion of obso- 
lescence as a new tool for greater prosperity. Ac- 
cording to his hypothesis, we are more prosper- 
ous when people in the mass diligently practise 
obsolescence, discarding the old, buying new and 
modern goods as liberally as their incomes allow, 
and thus patronizing the work of the creators 
of goods and services. “We have been produc- 
tion-minded long enough; we must now be- 
come consumption-minded.” 

Possibly the development of a large used- 
car market has increased the sale of new cars 
far more than we realize. The extension of this 
principle of trade-in, re-price, and re-sale, in 
Mr. Abbott’s opinion, can and must be carried 
out in order to “sweep the market clean and 
make room for the consumption of the new.” 
Of course it has long applied in the field of 
shelter, longer, perhaps, than with any other 
commodity. 

This theory is logical enough at first 
glance; modern advertising and selling has 
most assuredly exploited it to the limit—and it 
has given us a well-maintained prosperity. 
There is, however, one grave danger. In the 
struggle to catch the eye and unloose the con- 
sumer’s purse-strings there is the strong temp- 
tation to create the product that has surface ap- 
peal above all else; whether or not it is dur- 
able, well made, utilizing good materials, be- 
comes of less importance. In fact, it would, 
under this theory of business, be just as well if 
the product did not last too long; its early dis- 
integration will prompt the owner to buy anew. 
And there is evidence to be found, without seek- 
ing too far, that architecture of to-day, around 
its fringes, is threatened by this slackening of 
our traditional demand for integrity of con- 
struction. There was a time, in this country, 
when one who built thought only of how well 
he might build, not of how quickly nor of how 
cheaply. The structures of those days endured 
—some of them still endure. And though to- 
day we have better materials, more scientific 
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methods, builders far more skilful, we have 
also a growing complacency with regard to 
building quickly, cheaply, and for the present 
moment. The principle of induced obsolescence 
in building needs very little encouragement. 


HOME, SWEET HOME 


E are indebted to The Kansas City Star 

for information to the effect that the old 
John Howard Payne house, for many years a 
landmark in Easthampton, Long Island, is to 
be duplicated in the West, but with certain al- 
terations. §It will differ from its colonial pat- 
tern as to the entrance detail, which will be 
copied from that of the home of General John 
Glover, whom history recalls as the man who 
directed the crossing of the Delaware by Wash- 
ington’s army, Christmas day, 1776. The interior 
will be in period. The entrance-hall will be 
panelled in knotty pine. The stairway, also in 
pine, will be a replica of one in the Burlington 
County court-house at Mount Holly, N. J., built 
about 1790. The living-room mantel is to be 
a replica of one in the home of Joseph Webb, 
Wethersfield, Conn., before which Washington 
and Count de Rochambeau are said to have 
planned the campaign which led to the sur- 
render of Cornwallis. The corner cupboard in 
the dining-room is an exact replica of one in the 
early American Wing of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum which was chosen by the directors as the 
finest example of early Connecticut River Val- 
ley influence.” 

It seems to us that some interesting pos- 
sibilities have been overlooked in this proposed 
house. Westover on the James River, where 
Colonel Byrd kept his remarkable library, has 
some very fine panelling. Samuel McIntire did 
some very lovely wood-carving in Salem that 
lends itself to reproduction. Then too, there are 
Cliveden in Germantown, and the Dyckman 
House in New York, Jefferson’s Monticello, 
the Vassall House in Cambridge, Mount Ver- 
non—really there is no end of excellent work 
from which to choose a bit here and there. And 
how pleased John Howard Payne would be if 
he could be shown this house that his own little 
cottage inspired! 
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Fohn D. Rockefeller, Fr., has purchased George Wash- —~ The proposed Baltimore 
ington’s birthplace, Wakefield, on the Potomac, and Trust Building, a thirty-four- 
Edward W. Donn, Fr., has made plans for its restoration story structure for bank and 


offices. Taylor & Fisher, 
Smith 8 May, architects 


Grant’s Tomb on Riverside 

Drive, New York City, 1s to 

be completed in accordance 

with the design of fohn Rus- 
sell Pope, architect 


Architectural News 


Part of an elaborate conception for Unity School of Christian- 
ity near Kansas City, Mo. The building and campanile in the 
distance are already completed. Boillot  Lauck, architects 


The New Yorker, for the moment the 
highest and largest hotel in New York 
City, to be ready late this year. Sugar- 
man & Berger, architects 
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National Newark and Essex = Bart of the Atwater Kent plant in Philadelphia. The 


Banking Company Building, illustration shows the monumental arched bridge by the 
a thirty-story building, New- Ballinger Company, architects and engineers 


ark, N. F., by Fohn H. and 
Wilson C. Ely, architects 


Albert Kahn, Inc., architect, 
has designed this Administra- 
tion Building for the S. 8. 
Kresge Company, opposite 
Cass Park, Detroit, Mich. 


in Photographs 


Spokane, Washington, helps to solve its traffic problems by pro- 
viding commodious facilities in this City Ramp Garage in the 
heart of the business district. Whitehouse & Price, architects 


architects 


BOOK REVIEWS 


VENETIAN HOUSES AND DETAILS. By 
Samue. G. Wiener, A.I. A. Introduction by 
Fiske Kimpatt. 168 pages, 9 by 12 inches. 
Illustrated almost entirely from photographs 
and the author’s pencil drawings. New York: 
1929: Architectural Book Publishing Co. $12. 


The familiar and the lesser-known palaces of the 
Grand Canal, villas of the countryside, and simple 
farmhouses, photographed with the aid of an archi- 
tect’s discerning eye. Mr. Wiener’s detail drawings 
of balusters, cartouches, finials, chimney-tops, 
wrought-iron grilles, and the like are particularly 
valuable. 


A HANDBOOK OF REINFORCED CONCRETE 
BUILDING DESIGN. In accordance with the 
1928 Joint Standard Building Code. By ArrHuR 
R. Lorn, B.S., M.S., C.E. 264 pages, 514 by 714 
inches. Illustrated with diagrams. Bound in 
flexible covers, with a marginal index. Author- 
ized reprint from the copyrighted Proceedings, 
Vol. XXIV, 1928, American Concrete Institute, 
Detroit, Mich. $1. 


An admirably arranged and condensed handbook 
providing tables and diagrams to help in designing 
safe and economical reinforced concrete. 


STRENGTH OF MATERIALS. By Jasper 
Owen Drarrin, M.S. 282 pages, 6 by g inches. 
Illustrated with diagrams. New York: 1928: 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc. $3. 


The author, who is Assistant Professor of Theo- 
retical and Applied Mechanics, University of II- 
linois, has prepared this text-book for engineering 
students and architects who have not studied the 
calculus. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN FURNITURE. 
By Herserr Cescinsky and Georce LELAND 
Hunrer. 312 pages, 6 by g inches. Over 400 
illustrations from photographs. Grand Rapids, 
Mich.: 1929: The Dean-Hicks Company. $7.50. 


A handbook, profusely and well illustrated, of 
furniture made in Great Britain and in the American 
colonies, some in the sixteenth century but prin- 
cipally in the seventeenth, eighteenth, and early 
nineteenth centuries. It is an outgrowth of a work 
in which George Leland Hunter planned to trace the 
development of furniture from ancient Egypt to the 
present day. Upon Hunter’s death in 1927 the pub- 
lishers persuaded Herbert Cescinsky to complete 
the book, but he chose to limit its scope to the peri- 
ods upon which he is an unquestioned authority. 
Moreover, in his hands, the book has been designed 
to fill a noticeable gap in the long list of titles relat- 
ing to furniture, in that it illustrates and discusses 


the characteristics of native American and English 
examples side by side, with comparatively little of 
the historic and academic element. There are: a 
valuable glossary of terms, several concise tables of 
significant dates, some facts as to individual crafts- 
men on both sides of the water, and a bibliography. 
The book is indeed “the shortest way to the most 
important facts about English and American fur- 
niture.” 


THE GOTHIC REVIVAL. An Essay ‘in the 
History of Taste. By KENNETH CLARK. 308 
pages, 534 by 8% inches, with 20 illustrations. 
Printed in Great Britain. New York: 1928: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $6. 


“Beauty is a historical document; but a histor- 
ical document is not necessarily beautiful.” Mr. 
Clark has no idea that he can persuade either the 
reader or himself that such Gothic revival monu- 
ments as Strawberry Hill can be viewed without 
pain. What he does set out to show is that actually 
the tiny stream of Gothic tradition persisted, though 
often clogged with muck, from Henry VII’s chapel 
to the Houses of Parliament. Most interesting of 
all this glance at English taste is the way in which 
the antiquarians and the literary world exercised 
their emotions with a sentimental delight in decay: 


“The Column gray with Moss, the falling Bust, 
The Time-shook Arch, the monumental Stone, 
Impaired, effac’d, hastening into Dust. . . .” 


Owls wailed, winds sighed, moss covered awful piles 
of crumbling stones. And from the thrills which the 
poets evoked came the first signs of the Revival. 


STEEL SQUARE POCKET BOOK. By Dwicur 
L. Stropparp. Fourth edition, revised and en- 
larged. 181 pages, 334 by 534 inches. Illustrated 
with diagrams. New York: 1928: Scientific Book 
Corporation. $1.00. 


A new edition of a book which first appeared 
twenty-four years ago, bringing into the light the 
many marvellous properties of the steel square. 


INVESTIGATION OF WARM-AIR FURNACES 
AND HEATING SYSTEMS. Part III. By 
ArtrHur C. Wiiiarp, Atonzo P. Krarz, and 
Vincent S. Day. 82 pages, 6 by g inches, illus- 
trated with diagrams; paper covers. Bulletin No. 
188, Engineering Experiment Station, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 4§ cents. 


THE AMERICAN HOSPITAL OF THE TWEN- 
TIETH CENTURY. By Epwarp F. StTevens. 
New York: 1928: F. W. Dodge Corporation. A 
review of this book in the issue of March, 1929, 
gave the price as $7.50; this should have read $15. 
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Tue State Bank anp Trust Company, ErchTH AVENUE AND 43D STREET, New York City 
DENNISON & HIRONS, ARCHITECTS 


Models (by René Chambellan) of colored terra-cotta caps for pilasters and corner piers 
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Wrought-iron grille over 43d Street entrance, of wrought iron with brass embellishments. 
Sexauer S Lemke, Craftsmen 
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Check desk. Sexauer & Lemke, Craftsmen 
Tue State Bank AND Trust Company, New York City DENNISON & HIRONS, ARCHITECTS 
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Sr. MicHae.’s Convent, Union City, N. J. 
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ENTRANCE AND ELEVATOR LOBBIES 
OrFicE Buripinc at Firrd AVENUE AND 29TH STREET 
New York City 


BUCHMAN & KAHN, ARCHITECTS 


Photographs by Sigurd Fischer 


Marble mosaic ceiling and lighting fixtures in frieze of entrance lobby 
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Orrice Burtpinc, Firra Ave. at 29TH St., NEw York City BUCHMAN & KAHN, ARCHITECT 


Excepting for the pendant lighting fixtures opposite the elevators 
the main lobby lighting 1s an integral part of the ceiling decoration 
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OrricE Buiipine, Firra Ave. AT 29TH St., New York City BUCHMAN & KAHN, ARCHITECTS. 


Detail of the doors from the entrance lobby, showing integral 
lighting on the gold ceiling above the marble side walls 


Photographs by E. V. Wenzell 


Bryn Mawr PressyTerRtaN Cuurcn, Bryn Mawr, Pa. WALTER T. KARCHER AND 
LIVINGSTON SMITH, ARCHITECTS 
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Municipal School, Amsterdam, designed by the Office of the City Architect 
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Municipal School, Amsterdam, designed by the Office of the City Architect 
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Brick-faced balconies of concrete, housing-block in Amsterdam 
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What Is Modern Architecture ? 


We have asked a number of well-known 
architects to express, first, their definition of 
Modernism, and, second, their attitude toward 
wt. The following are some of these expres- 
sions of mterpretation. Others appeared in the 
issue for January last. 


By James Monroe Hewlett 


Vice-President of the American Institute of Architects 


(Lorp & Hew ett, NEw York) 


Thirst for novelty and dread of novelty are 
equally objectionable characteristics of an art- 
ist. Novelty is a by-product inevitable in the 
higher manifestations of any art subject to 
growth and change. Striven for as an end it 
becomes mere eccentricity. 

In architecture there is no excuse for uncer- 
tainty as to functions and guiding principles. 
It is an art solidly based on physical science, 
on the qualities and limitations of materials. 
In all its great achievements, scientific knowl- 
edge of economy, stability, and efficiency has 
controlled imagination and set the boundaries 
within which poetic fancy must find its expres- 
sion. This is its glory and this is why we must 
look to its practitioners for leadership in keep- 
ing alive that one great principle of design, per- 
haps the greatest, that the designer should work 
well within the limitations of his material, and 
its corollary, that he should not attempt the 
enrichment of structural form until the struc- 
tural form itself has been perfected. 

There seem to be two distinct possibilities 
in our architectural future as influenced by the 
modern spirit, and it is well that architects 
should give thought to these. The first is that 
the present vogue for a new character of detail 
and ornament will wax and wane without leav- 
ing any permanent and valuable contribution 
to our freedom in design. 

At the present time the noticeable symptoms 
of this movement are the abandonment of tradi- 
tional detail and ornament and the substitu- 
tion of motifs copied from recent European 
examples. The new architectural detail is char- 
acterized by vigor, angularity, a tendency to 
use curves, diagonals, and geometrical forms in 
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such a way as to modify the vertical and hori- 
zontal lines of the structure. Suggestions of 
natural form where used are not so much con- 
ventionalized as brutalized. Oddity seems to 
be a distinct aim. 

Fortunately, our progressives are not all 
faddists and imitators. Fortunately, also, there 
lies in this modern movement the hope of some- 
thing beneficent and permanent. Here is our 
second possibility, namely, that by enthusiastic 
research and experiment in the logical applica- 
tions of the new materials available for build- 
ing we shall bring into the art of architecture 
new forms essentially appropriate to the ma- 
terials out of which they are formed and so 
capable of assimilation into our art. 


By William Mitchell Kendall 
(McKim, Mrap & Wuirs, New York) 


In answer to your request to write a few 
words on the subject of “Modernism,” I think 
the question has been covered adequately by 
those in favor of not abandoning tradition as I 
am. I have no patience with deliberate and 
conscious efforts to invent something novel, es- 
pecially as the result is almost always far from 
beautiful. One fact which has already been 
alluded to in one of your communications 
should have some consideration, and that is the 
fact that no building of the past, whether in 
Renaissance, Gothic, Romanesque, Roman or 
Greek style, which has evoked the admiration 
of the world for its beauty, has ever been de- 
signed on other than traditional lines. I think 
the whole agitation will cure itself, and grad- 
ually we shall drift back to tradition. Never- 
theless, I should indeed be surprised if in all 
this effort by able designers to invent something 
new and beautiful, there should not be some 
residuum of value. 


By Walter T. Karcher 


(Water T. KaARCHER AND LivincsTon SMITH, 
PHILADELPHIA) 


Modernism is the sign that life exists. The 
organism may be diseased or it may be healthy, 
but the fact that the impulse exists makes us 
hopeful. 

But simply to have life is only one step. 
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Billions of population have had life but only 
a few of their ideas are worth remembering. 
Those souls of the decadent periods were quite 
as quick and lively as those of the Medizval or 
Renaissance periods. So that simply to show 
life, as some of our modernists do, does not 
carry with it conviction that the expression is 
sincere or lasting. 

A cold shower clears one’s brain; some of 
the shocks we have been having in architecture 
are probably repetitions of the shocks architec- 
ture has always received, and probably are just 
as beneficial as the cold shower for our clear 
thinking and our proper open-mindedness. We 
are told that the effect of the cold shower does 
not last all day, so by all means let us keep on 
taking the shower. 


_ 


By Walter H. Kilham 


(Kiruam, Hopxins & Greeey, Boston) 


“ 


. . Lost in a clear rigid pool 
Of complacent historical anecdote” 


the architects of America have passed the years 
since the Chicago World’s Fair in selecting and 
copying the choicest bits of antique European 
architecture and “mentioned” designs from the 
Ecole. Never was town so distant, Never cha- 
teau so lone, But some travelling draftsman 
found it, And pinched it for his own. Apolo- 
gies to Mr. Kipling, but it was a pleasant thirty 
years of browsing among time-stained manoirs 
and mossy Gothic churches, buying and storing 
up hundreds of Alinari photographs and mil- 
lions of picture postal cards in all the accepted 
historical styles so as to be ready when the Got- 
rox job materialized. And the schools helped 
enthusiastically, teaching the boys how to de- 
sign ‘Academies for Plastic Dancing” and 
beautiful rug pattern plans as near like those of 
Louis Philippe’s day as they could possibly be. 
And the architects worried because when they 
had a store-building with plate-glass windows 
under it they couldn’t find anything in San 
Gimignano that would fit the case, and they 
spoiled thousands of corner rooms and offices 
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because the schools had taught them that every 
building should have a massive pier at the 
corner. 

So the result was that when the United 
States was invited to exhibit something at the 
Paris Decorative Art Exhibition they replied 
that they had nothing to show, but would send 
“observers.” Well, the observers found that 
while we had been peacefully dreaming in “Pe- 
riods,” France, Sweden, Czecho-Slovakia, and 
the rest had developed a new architecture. The 
awakening was bitter (didn’t Emerson say that 
the first thing you awaken in a sleeping man is 
his resentment? ), but now, four years later, our 
dazed designers are at it again, copying the 
Paris exposition stuff into New York buildings. 

A philosopher defined Modernism to me as 
“being 100 per cent alive all the time,” but if 
American Modernism means keeping four years 
behind Paris all the time, I’m for going back to 
the Periods again. 

Modernism is keeping your mind open for 
new ideas in any subject, not swallowing them 
whole but shaping them to suit your own ne- 
cessities, and a nation that can’t do that is de- 
cadent, no matter which one it is. I am posi- 
tive that deep down under the surface of the 
modern art movement there runs an increasing 
purpose, often opposed by human thought, but 
never stopped. The pyramids were modern 
once, and so were the Gothic cathedrals. When 
I was studying at Tech reinforced concrete was 
so modern that the professor told me it would 
never amount to anything. 

Modernism is as old as the hills and as new 
as the radio, as universal as youth and as in- 
evitable as death, as constant as the seasons and 
as eternal as the race. I have used too many 
words in trying to express my thoughts, but in 
1844 a great New England poet said the whole 
thing in a few lines: 


“New occasions bring new duties; ‘Time makes ancient 

good uncouth; 

They must upward still, and onward, who would 
keep abreast of truth; 

Lo, before us gleam their campfires! we ourselves 
must Pilgrims be, 

Launch our Mayflower, and steer boldly through the 
desperate winter sea, 

Nor attempt the Future’s portal with the Past’s blood- 
rusted key.” 
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LEWIS BASS, 
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fF it should ever occur to you to won- 
der what an editor does all day, the 
following is a partial answer to the 
question. Frankly, we have no definite 
conviction that this diary will interest 
any of our readers. With many mis- 
givings we have tried it on several long- 
suffering architect friends, and they en- 
couraged us to put it into print. 

Possibly it may be justified by the 
fact that the architectural journals as a 
rule are concerned mainly with matters 
of importance. There is no place in these 
pages for the rather inconsequential 
matters that concern all of us in the odd 
moments of the day’s work, but which 
are worth no more than a paragraph in 
passing. In the diary that follows it is 
these minor matters, passing thoughts, 
scraps of opinion, miscellaneous observa- 
tions, that are jotted down just as they 
happen along. If you find any enjoy- 
ment or profit init, tell us so; if you think 
it a waste of time, paper, and printer’s 
ink, tell us so. An editor’s pride of au- 
thorship, if any remains in his make-up, 
is made of reinforced concrete and will 
stand a lot of abuse. En avant! 


Thursday, March 14.—Dropped in to 
see Mr. Leonard Schultze, of Schultze & 
Weaver, and found him surrounded by 
preliminary drawings of two proposed 
buildings which give every evidence of 
becoming architectural landmarks in 
New York City. One was the new 
Waldorf-Astoria which is to be built on 
Park Avenue just south of Goodhue’s 
St. Bartholomew’s Church, occupying 
the whole block. As a frontispiece this 
month, we are reproducing the per- 
spective made by Lloyd Morgan. The 
working drawings are already under 
way, and are keeping very closely to this 
general scheme of a twin-tower com. 
position. 

The other design, which I saw in its 
preliminary form, is not yet ready to 
show, but we hope to have something 
later. This was the new building for 
Pierre’s, the chief features of which are 
the monumental dining-room and ball- 
room. There is also a grill below the 
dining-room, and the transient hotel 
part of the establishment is somewhat 
subordinated to these other features. 
The architects have developed a mag- 
nificent plan—particularly successful in 
that it had to be worked out on a long 
narrow lot, the shorter dimension of 
which is on the Avenue. One thing that 
helped tremendously was the fact that 
the architects did not have to provide 
stores on the first story. In other words, 
the building rests on a solid base, rather 
than on glass. But more of this later, 
as it is developed. 


Friday, March 15.—Lunched with 
Ely Jacques Kahn at the Architectural 
League, and talked of the Exhibition at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, and 
on modern architecture in general. Mr. 
Kahn makes the point that people do 
and will criticize modern architecture 
because a lot of our strivings are bad. 
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Yet this is only natural. If as little as 
5 per cent of it has good in it, there is 
reason to be thankful. At any rate, in 
his opinion, those who try to stem the 
tide of modern architecture—which is 
no more nor less than a rational and 
functional use, with intelligence in de- 
sign, of the materials and methods of to- 
day—might be likened to a man who 
would try to turn aside a gale with his 
breath. 

We walked over to see a display-room 
for Yardley’s of London, above the 
Knox store, Fifth Avenue and 4oth 
Street. Here is a setting for modern 
merchandise, designed with rare re- 
straint and an unmistakable feeling for 
materials. Perhaps later we can show 
something of it. 


Saturday, March 16—Leo F¥ried- 
lander, the sculptor, dropped in to dis- 
cuss the illustrations that might be used 
in illustrating his work in collaboration 
with Pope Barney on the American 
Trust Company Building, Philadelphia. 
In lamenting the fact that the sculptor 
models one thing and the journeyman 
stone-carvers produce quite another, 
Mr. Friedlander said he had come to the 
conclusion that a sculptor must, in self- 
defense, undertake to carve his work as 
well as model it—not necessarily single- 
handed, but engaging and controlling 
his own assistants. After all, one so of- 
ten finds an architect and a client in 
these days who want good sculpture 
and willingly pay a good sculptor’s fee, 
only to ruin it by impatient haste in 
execution. 

Which brings to mind an interesting 
fact I heard while at Mountain Lake, 
Florida, visiting Mr. Medary’s Bok 
Singing Tower. When Lee Lawrie’s 
models were ready, two or three of the 
best carvers that could be found were 
put to work on the marble. After they 
had worked for several weeks, Mr. 
Medary made a careful survey of the 
matter and found that at the rate the 
work was progressing, it would require 
from eight to ten years to complete it. 
It was only by putting twenty-five good 
men at the task, under the constant di- 
rection of Robert C. Wakeman, Mr. 
Lawrie’s assistant, that the work was 
brought nearly to completion by the 
date set for the President’s dedication. 
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_ Sunday, March 17.—Drove up River- 
side Drive to its end at Innwood, and as 
usual was amazed at the almost solid 
phalanx of apartments. There was one, 
near 103d Street (the Roerich Memorial, 
by Sugarman & Berger and Helmle, 
Corbett & Harrison), that shows the 
trick corner windows so much in evi- 
dence in recent modernistic housing in 
Germany and France. Is it really, as 
it is claimed, for the sake of an uninter- 
rupted view from the interior angle that 
they apparently slice away the corner 


supports, or is it merely a gesture aris- 
ing from a proud and haughty disdain 
of tradition? If the former, why do it 
on the rear corners, where there is no 
view? 

Once again the magnificent pile of the 
Columbia-Presbyterian Medical Centre 
gave me a real thrill of pleasure. Here 
is architecture that is modern in that it 
is a logical and rational development of 
the complex and staggering require- 
ments set by the life of to-day. It is 
modern, not moderne—a stately pile 
that carries the conviction of its func- 
tional honesty. 


Monday, March 18.—Lunched with 
Allen Squire from the office of Ludlow & 
Peabody, who with Robert D. Stott 
went over to see the architecture of 
Finland, Norway, Denmark, and Sweden 
last summer. Some of their photographs 
and sketches appear in the body of this 
issue. When asked whether he would 
care to return to the Scandinavian coun- 
tries he said that he most assuredly 
would, but that a visit to Greece must 
be his next pilgrimage. 

Am sending to press to-day the book, 
“College Architecture in America,” 
written by Charles Z. Klauder and Her- 
bert C. Wise—a work which surely must 
prove of the greatest interest not only 
to college building committees, but to 
architects. The amount of research the 
work has entailed must have been enor- 
mous, Mr. Wise having visited almost 
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all the colleges in the United States. 
The tabular matter on such minor points 
as, “the cost per cubic foot of dor- 
mitories,” “the size of swimming-pools 
in various colleges,” “the number of 
plumbing fixtures of various types per 
hundred students in dormitories,” etc., 
contains much that the architect would 
go a long way to acquire. 


Wednesday, March 20.——Ely Kahn 
spoke of his having helped judge the 
competition for a kitchen sink, and of 
the probable surprise of most competi- 
tors when they find that the simplest 
possible functional design was awarded 
first prize. Among beautifully rendered 
drawings, fairly smothered in elabora- 
tion of mouldings and ornament, the 
simple rectangular box, with a drawer 
under the drain-board end, was obvious- 
ly the best solution of the problem. 


Friday, March 22.—Milton Lowen- 
stein called with some of the results of 
his four years abroad—his drawings and 
historical research. Curiously enough, 
here is a man whose interest in, and 
study of, modern architecture has led 
him on through the stark construction 
of modern Germany to the earliest 
monastic architecture. His account of 
living alone for weeks in a deserted ruin 
somewhere between France and Spain 
while measuring it centimeter by centi- 
meter—a monastery dating from the 
eleventh or twelfth century wherein his 
bed was a coffin; his only contacts with 
the world through passing shepherds; 
his only companion in the dark, al- 
most windowless interior, a gaunt rat; 
his larder, a magnificently carved bap- 
tismal font, was thrilling enough to 
make a book. 


Palm Sunday, March 24.—TYo-day 
has been a Goodhue Day. Went to St. 
Bartholomew’s Church for morning ser- 
vice, only to find it filled to the doors, 
including the chapel. Tried St. Thom- 
as’s and found seats in the rear gallery. 
In the afternoon, to the Chapel of the 
Intercession to attend the memorial 
services in connection with the unveil- 
ing of Goodhue’s tomb which Lee 
Lawrie, most fittingly, has designed 
and cut. The whiteness of the new 
marble is naturally a bit insistent, but 
that will tone down in time. I shall be 
greatly mistaken if in years to come 
many people do not make pilgrimages to 
see this sarcophagus—not only be- 
cause it contains the ashes of Bertram 
Grosvenor Goodhue, but also because 
Lee Lawrie has made of it one of the 
world’s most beautiful tombs. 

The service was most impressive, the 
chapel filled to capacity with those who 
came to bear tribute to a great artist. 
Milton Medary and Royal Cortissoz 
made short addresses, both of these 
coming not only from the mind, but 
also from the heart. As impressive as 
the service itself was the presence of 
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distinguished contemporaries of Bertram 
Goodhue—fellow architects come to do 
honor to a master. I must have failed 
to see many of them, but some that I re- 
call seeing were: William Mitchell Ken- 
dall, Thomas Hastings, Charles A. Platt, 
Cass Gilbert, Egerton Swartwout, James 
Monroe Hewlett, Grant La Farge, 
Charles Z. Klauder, Benjamin Wistar 
Morris, D. Everitt Waid, Alfred Hop- 
kins (who labored over a board next to 
Goodhue’s in Renwick’s office many 
years ago), Hardie Philip, William Har- 
mon Beers, Harvey Wiley Corbett, 
Kenneth Murchison. 

As part of the service, representa- 
tives of various organizations with 
which Goodhue was associated laid 
palms and wreaths at the foot of the 
recessed tomb: Mr. Hewlett for the 
American Institute of Architects, Her- 
bert Adams and Edwin H. Blashfield 
for the National Academy of Design. 
Mr. Platt for the Century Association, 
Mr. Beers for the New York Chapter, 
A. I. A., Lucius Wilmerding for the 
Grolier Club, Mr. Murchison for the 
Architectural League of New York, Mr. 
Hastings and Mr. Corbett for the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and 
Robert Underwood Johnson for the 
National Institute of Arts and Letters. 

It seems beyond question that largely 
through such occasions as this, wherein 
men of the architectural profession and 
the sister arts pay honor to those of 
their number to whom honor is due, will 
there develop, in the American people at 
large, a deeper respect for the expres- 
sion in things ponderable of that which 
is of the spirit, imponderable. 


Monday, March 25.—Journeyed into 
Pennsylvania and up the fertile valley 


of the Schuylkill, where stonework once 
was the vernacular. It still remains so, 
in a measure, though the stonework of 
to-day so often lacks the virile quality 
of the old work. This appears in sev- 
eral ways, one of which is the failure to 
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use the heavy corner-stones that give to 
the early houses and barns an apparent 
strength and air of permanency that is 
now seldom achieved. 


Wednesday, March 27.—In reading 
The Architectural Fournal of London, 
my eye was caught by what at first 
glance seemed to be one of Harvey 
Corbett’s “envelopes” of the space 
available under the zoning law. It 
turned out to be an attempt by a Ger- 


man scientist to translate a Bach fugue 
in E flat minor into three-dimensional 
form. Some one is always trying to 
prove an interrelationship between 
music and architecture—“frozen mu- 
sic.” Perhaps, while the jazz age per- 
sists, it is as well that no one succeeds. 


Thursday, March 28.—Troy Kinney, 
whom I have always associated with 
etching, demonstrated to the Architec- 
tural League his knowledge of and ap- 
preciation of the Spanish dance. It was 
the one meeting in the month when the 
ladies are invited to dinner and to en- 
joy the evening programme. Mr. Kin- 
ney presented Maestro Juan Beaucaire 
with Valentina Kashouba, premiére 
danseuse, and his troupe of seven or 
eight signoritas—all trained artists of 
the dance. Beaucaire is striving to per- 
petuate the stately dances of old Spain, 
dances which are in danger of being for- 
gotten in the craze for the livelier gipsy 
movements. Kinney stressed this and 
also the fact that the dance has plan and 
elevation, like any other art structure, 
and that both plan and elevation must 
be studied and harmoniously developed 
for the best results. Beaucaire and the 
others found themselves in a particu- 
larly sympathetic and appreciative 
gathering—men whose whole training 
was concerned with form, rhythm, color, 
design, and who were delighted to see 
these things developed in a sister art. 


Richard T. Dooner 
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For this building Mr. Barney was awarded the Gold Medal 
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